" This means we shall not be able to go on the train
with the rest of the people ? " I asked him.

" Well, there were only a few of them left," he
told me. " I am afraid they must go off tomorrow, and
very glad I shall be to get rid of them. You see, Mr.
Oppenheim, there is no doubt that you were unfortunate.
You are the first ones to be delayed by the new regula-

tions."

Well, that was the news I had to go and tell my wife.
To make things worse, it was not easy to get the heating
of the house running properly with wood alone, and not
an ounce of coke or coal were we able to get. Outside the
weather was bitter, and the tops of even the nearest of
the mountains were enveloped in a driving storm of
snow. The postman arrived, blue with cold, and with
the ominous news that the road to Grasse was very difficult
and would probably be blocked in an hour's time. I
gave him a glass of red wine and sent him into the kitchen
to have it warmed. Then I rang up my friend who had
the five-hundred-franc taxicab at Bar-le-Duc, engaged in
a long and fierce argument with him, and having at last
arrived at a compromise, mounted the stairs to Elsie's
sitting-room. I told her the bad news, but I gave her
no time to indulge in more than one expression of dismay.
" The taxicab will be here in half an hour," I told her.
" We are going into the Montfleuri Hotel. We shall be
nearer the train when our time comes, we shall be warm,
and you won't have to think about meals again until we
get to England. I have plenty of francs left, so you need
not look upon this visit, at any rate, as an extravagance."
My wife is not a demonstrative person, but I think she
came very near to embracing me.
Monsieur Tamme, proprietor of the Montfleuri Hotel,
amongst many other excellent qualities is a born hotelier.
He is not the sort of man to be caught napping. He had
plenty of coke for his furnaces and coal for his salons. He
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